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THE 

DIET  OF  NATIVE  LABOURERS. 


Lord  Milnor,  in  liis  despatch  to  Mr.  Cluuiihcilaiii,  dated  Dceeniber  6  last, 
explaining  the  reascms  for  the  late  proclamations  with  regard  to  labour,  licjuor, 
and  other  matters,  mentions  his  reasons  for  temporarily  prohibiting  tlu;  use  of 
kafir  V)eer  in  towns  and  i)uhlie  diggings.  He  says  :  "  Pei-soually,  1  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that,  under  proper  control,  the  use  oi  it  might  not  be  allowed  without 
injury,  and  even  witii  advantage,  to  the  natives."  And  further  on  he  saj's  : 
"  When,  however,  wc  find  ourselves  masters  of  the  situation,  we  may  be  able  to 
allow  the  use  of  kafir  l>eer,  in  moderate  quantities  and  under  ))roj)er  control,  in 
tiie  mine  compounds  ;  although  in  the  exceedingly  well  managed  Kimbei-ley  com- 
pound the  natives  seem  to  be  both  well  and  liai)i)V  witliout  it.  Its  use  by  natives 
in  their  houses  the  law,  even  as  it  stands,  docs  not  attem))t  to  prevent. "" 

In  connection  with  the  .serious  question  thus  impartiality  put  forward, 
what  I  now  wish  to  do  is  to  mention  the  results  of  some  enquiry,  ob.servation. 
and  tlumght  on  the  .  wider  subject  of  the  whole  diet  required  in  order  to  keep 
native  labourers  in  health  and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  so  large  that  I  can  onlj* 
pretend  to  lift  up  a  fringe  of  it,  and  pronKjte  thought,  discussifm,  and  experi- 
ment. It  is  a  subject  .so  great  that  it  touches  the  lesponsibility  of  the  governing 
race  and  the  "  white  man's  burden,"  but  it  is  a  subject  so  domestic  and  near  to 
us  individually,  that  it  att'ects  us  all  in  our  veiy  pockets.  It  is  our  own  bread 
and  butter  question  ;  none  oi  us  are  unconcerned  in  native  labour.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  farmers'  question  too. 

The  ((uestion  of  the  utility  of  beer  is  one  part,  and  an  important  part,  of 
this  subject.  With  regard  to  that  the  fir.st  question  is  :  What  is  kafir  beer  ? 
And  that  is  a  question  that  would  ))uzzle  many  to  answer.  It  is  my  purpose,  in 
the  reflections  which  I  am  about  to  make  on  the  subject  of  "  diet  for  native 
labourers,"  to  include  particularly  tiie  consideration  of  the  use  of  fermented  food 
and  drink  by  natives. 

It  i.s  of  the  first  importance  that  a  distinction  should  be  cleaily  appre- 
hended between  what  the  Basuto  call  "  leting  "  and  "joala,"  the  fermented 
drinks  they  use.  The  former  would  be  called  "swcetvra^^"  in  England.  It  is 
generally  used  by  the  Basuto,  and  is  not  intoxicafing.  I  ne  latter  is  intoxicating, 
and  is  rightly  called  kafir  Ijeer. 

"  Joala"  is  genei-ally  made  with  the  object  of  producing  a  drink  of  the 
greatest  intoxicating  strength  attainable  by  native  manufacture. 

"  Leting  "  is  generally  made  with  the  object  of  protlueing  an  acidulous  or  -    <-.^ 
acid,  refreshing  and  ntmrishing  drink  of  little  or  no  intoxicating  quality.- — ""         •     /j 

Between   the   two   there   are   drinks   of  vaiious   grades    of    intoxicating  ^'"' 
strength  manufactured.     All    these   drinks  eventually  become  verj-  sour,  and  are 
drunk  in  that  state,  as  well  as  fresli,  till  acidity  or  decomposition  goes  too  far. 

What  the  Basuto  call  "  (bo)  joala  "  the  kafirs  and  Zulus  call  "  (ubu) 
tjwala." 

Something  like  "leting"  is,  more  or  less,  used  by  othei'  tribes.  The 
Matabele  or,  Amandebelc,  call  it  "  ibila."      ,  .  ,   ,    ,  —r^ 
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Missionaries  in  Basntoland  troely  use  and  roroniniend  "  loting ""  while 
strongly  opposing  tlit-  nso  of    •  joala.  "     Kuiopeans  tiiere  often  use  "  leting." 

it  apjicars  evident  tluxt  the  primitive  beer  of  olden  time  must  have  been 
thick,  and  much  like  those  ]jresent  Basut<i  beverages,  and  wouhl  not  keep.  The 
Ancients  liad  not  tlie  knowletlge,  means,  or  vessels  we  now  possess  for  making, 
clarifying,  and  keeping  beer. 

"  Wiieii  wine  was  u.sed  among  tiie  ancient  (ireeks  and  Romans,  the3- put 
it  in  leatiiern  bottles,  and  afterward  they  used  earthenware  jars,  and  in  the.se 
tlie  wine  would  not  keej)  long. 

Xenojjhon.  who  lived  some  four  centuries  V)efore  the  Christian  era,  de- 
scril)ed  the  Armenians  as  haVntually  drinki)ig  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  liai-ley 
witli  tlie  malted  grain  in  it.  They  sojnetimes  stooped  to  drink  it  directly  out  of 
big  pots,  and  s<imetimes  they  sucked  it  up  from  tho.se  pots  tiirough  reeds. 

Tacitus  mentions  beer  as  the  usual  beverage  of  tlie  (iermans,  as  it  no  doul)t 
was  of  the  nations  to  the  north-east  of  the  (iermaiis.  Tiiese  nations  still  drink 
it.  Russians  to  this  day  delight  in  the  use  of  a  thick,  non-intoxicating,  sour, 
fermented  beverage  called  "  quass. "  It  is  generally  made  from  barley  or  lye 
meal,  and  niu.st  not  be  unlike  "  leting."  Russians  sometimes  boil  cabbage  in 
' '  quass.  ■• 

In  the  centuiy  ])receding  the  Christian  era,  Julius  Ciesar,  during  his  cam- 
paigns, iise<l  to  .supply  his  soldiers  with  what  is  mentioned  as  "  beer ""  and 
"  vinegar."  'J'liis  he  evidently  did  in  order  to  keep  them  in  liealth  and  prevent 
.scurvy — the  common  .scourge  of  armies  in  prolonged  wars.  When  in  (iatil,  he 
must  naturally  have  used  the  grain  of  that  country-,  and  the  primitive  methods 
of  making  beer  and  vinegar  in  use  tliere. 

In  the  following  century,  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  wrote  that  all  the  nations 
of  Western  Euiope  made  beer,  and  he  mentions,  as  sometiiing  peculiai-,  that  the 
people  of  Sjiain  were  making  a  beer  that  would  keep  some  time.  Probablj-  this 
was  like  what  the  Xorth-Eastern  Mashonas  make,  as  I  shall  describe.  It  was, 
I  believe,  at  a  later  period  that  Alexandria  developed  tlie  first  recorded  manu- 
facture of  a  keeping  beer,  and  exported  it. 

In  tlie  long  voyages  of  old  times,  sM'eet  wort  made  from  malt  was  verj- 
often  effectively  used  as  a  drink  for  sailors  to  prevent  or  cure  scurvy,  which  used 
to  be  very  fatal  amtrng  them  Viefore  ship.s  were,  by  law,  required  to  have  on 
board  the  handier  drink — limejuice — as  well  as  vegetables,  etc.,  and  particularly 
potatoes. 

During  a  drought  in  18.)1  or  1852  the  troops  at  Bloemfontein  were  .suffer- 
ing fi'om  scurvy  owing  to  the  .scarcity  of  juicy  meat,  fi-uit,  and  vegetables.  A 
military  doctor  prescribed  for  them  the  clieap  and  easily  made  Basuto  "  leting," 
or  sweet  wort,  and  with  very  beneficial  results.  Whether  this  officer  inteiition- 
alh'  followed  Csesar's  lessons  I  do  not  know. 

About  1862  again  there  was  another  great  drought ;  main-  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bloemfontein  were,  from  the  same  causes  as  in  ISol  or  18o2,  attacked 
with  scurvy,  "  leting  "  was  then  again  ])rescribed  with  success. 

Very  probalih-  it  use  might  have  pre^■ent€d  mucli  of  the  disea.se  which  has 
existed  during  the  present  war  among  the  military  and  in  the  refugee  and  con- 
centration camps,  which  could  not,  owing  to  the  devastation  of  the  eountrj-,  be 
well  .supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetaliles. 

In  about  1877  and  1878,  on  my  anival  to  .survey  at  Griquatown,  I  was 
asked  to  inspect  the  pii.soners  in  the  gaol  there,  as  there  was  no  medical  man 
within  100  miles,  and  the  prisoners  were  ill,  and  .several  had  died.  I  found  them 
suffering  mainly  from  scurvy,  with  complications,  and  at  once  recommended  that 
kafir  corn  siiould  be  malted  and  "  leting"'  given  to  them  daily,  and  pending  the 
malting,  that  sugar  beer  should  be  quicklj-  made  and  supplied.  This  was  done, 
and,  witli  fresh  air  and  other  regimen,  was  successful  in  restoring  them  to 
health. 

Ab(mt  that  time  and  not  long  after,  there  was  .serious  mortality  in  the 
gaol  at  Kimberley,  especially  among  pri.soneis  of  war,  and  I  have  little  doubt  it 
was  to  a  large  extent  from  the  same  cause. 

I  suspect  that  some  of  the  mortality  we  have  sometimes  lieard  of  among 
labourers  at  mines,  where  they  live  under  conditions  as  to  diet  which  are  ab- 
normal, may  be   caused    bj-   some   deficiency,  not   in   the   quantitj'   but   in   the 
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character  and  pre])aration  of  their  fucxl  ;  some  want  which  "  leting  "  and  other 
articles  of  diet  might  sup])ly  ;  something  vegetable  or  sub-acid  or  which  had 
undergone  some  measure  of  fermentation. 

Laljourers  on  farms  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  ai-e  liabitually  given 
"  sowens  "  as  part  of  their  diet;  this  is  an  acidulous  drink,  and  is  made  from 
the  fermented  liusks  or  bran  of  oats.  "  Flummery,"  in  England,  is  something  of 
the  same  sort,  but  is  s(jmewhat  different. 

"  Leting,"  as  made  by  the  Uasuto,  would  be  liked  by  native  labourers, 
whether  they  could  get  vegetables  or  not.  It  is  a  question  worth  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  so  add  to  their  health  and  vitality  as  to  enable  them  much 
better  to  resist  or  throw  oH'  malaiia  and  otiier  diseases.  It  is  a  (lueslion  also 
whethci-  it  would  not  similarly  lu^nefit  even  Europeans  when  sometimes,  as 
during  war,  food  cannot  be  projicily  varied. 

I  think  mine  managei'S  would  dti  well  to  try  tiiis  and  some  other  ex])eri- 
"^  nients,  and  to  have  "leting"  regulai-ly  well  prej)aied  and  issiu-d  in  pioper 
?  quantities  to  native  labourers.  The  managers  could  liave  it  well  made  in  the 
C^  light  of  scientific  develojtments  of  the  arts  of  malting  and  l)rewing  so  far  as  the 
»^  production  of  wholesome  "•  sweet  wort,"  crude  oi-  clarified,  is  coiu-erned. 
>V-  I  have  known  it  well  made  from  maize,  and  clarified  and  bottled.      It  tlu'n 

tasted  much  like  bottled  effervescent  Ameiican  cider. 

"  Leting  "  can,  however,  be  easily  and  well  ))re])ared  in  tlie  IJasuto  wa\'. 
They  make  it  by  taking  good,  soiuid,  unbroken  kafir  coru  (Mabele)  and  iiuilting 
it.  When  malted  tlie\'  call  it  "  mela  "  from  the  vei-b  "  mela,"  to  v/yro*//.  'J'o 
malt  the  kafir  coru  it  is  soaked  in  clean  si)ring  watei'  for  two  oi-  three  days  till 
it  gets  soft.  They  then  drain  it  of  the  water,  and  ]mt  it  in  a  heap  on  a  clean 
floor,  or  on  mats,  covering  it  well  up  with  skins,  .sacking  oi-  blankets.  Sonie- 
times  in  cold  weather  they  put  heatecl  stones  between  the  coverings.  But  care 
has  U>  be  taken  not  to  let  the  corn  either  be  heated  too  much  or  chilled,  as  it 
will  rot,  turn  giey,  or  mildewed.  Europeans  sometimes  put  it  in  a  l)o.x  oi-  tin 
or  a  jar  with  a  lid,  covei-  it  uj),  and  in  cold  v\  eather  i)ut  it  near  a  stove.  When 
the  grain  has  proj)erly  s])i-outed,  that  is,  when  the  sj)i()uts  are  half  an  inch 
long,  it  is  inicovered  and  spread  out  to  cool.  After  tliat,  this  malted  grain  is 
allowed  to  sweat  a  few  luairs,  and  th'm  it  is  yet  more  spread  out  and  tuiiied,  in 
order  to  dry  it  completely,  in  the  sun.  After  it  is  quite  di'ied  and  liard,  it  is 
well  ground  to  a  fine  meal,  and  is  tiieu  readj'  for  u.se  in  making  "  leting." 

"Leting ''is  made  fresh  eacii  day.  It  is  prepared  towards  evening,  so 
that  it  may  be  ready  to  be  drunk  sooner'  or-  latei-  the  rrext  day.  'i'he  grcmrrd  malt 
is  thrown  irrto  a  pot  while  at  tire  same  tinrc  boiliirg  water  is  ])orrr-ed  orr  it.  It  is 
kept  Irriskly  stirred  all  the  tirrre,  until  not  a  fxirtlclt  of /he  malt  mvul  rtttiaiiifi  at 
th<;  bottom  :  it  is  of  the  ccjusisterrcy  of  thirr  doirgh,  and  is  gener-ally  of  a  bright  r-ed 
colour,  if  the  kalir  ctjrn  has  been  properly  rrralted.  The  pot  is  therr  .set  aside  till 
tire  liquid  is  cold  ;  then  cold  water-  is  added  while  it  is  beirrg  stirred,  till  it  is  (jf 
the  corrsistency  of  thin  gr-uel.  Then  a  handful  of  the  dregs  of  for-rrrer  "  leting  " 
is  put  in,  or  a  small  cupful  of  the  "  letirrg  "  of  the  day  Ijcfor-e,  ami  this  is  stirred 
up  with  it.  It  is  therr  cover-ed  up  till  the  next  day  wirerr,  earlier  or  later,  it  is 
r-eady  for  use,  fcrrrrcntatioir  lra\iirg  sirtiicierrtly  set  irr.  It  should  therr  be  sweet, 
but  visibly  fermentirrg  ami  slightly  stirrgirrg  to  the  torrgire  fiorrr  tiie  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Wherr  the  right  stage  of  sjrar-prress  to  the  palate  is  r-eaclred, 
the  whole  is  str-airred  thr(jugh  a  sieve  or  a  loirg  rrai-r-ow  bag  called  "  nrothjtlo." 
It  is  then  the  proper  orthodox  "  letirrg,"  arrd  would  be  called  sweet  wort  in 
Errgland.  This  is  the  "  letirrg  "  of  tire  old  days  of  Moshcsh  arrd  his  aircestor-s. 
It  was  irr  the  old  time  corrsidered  uirchiellike  to  drirrk  arrythirrg  at  all  intoxi- 
catirrg.  8ome  Basuto  wonrerr  are  famed  for  making  "  letirrg  "  t(j  pcrfectiorr.  It 
is  an  art. 

Eveir  after  the  dregs  <rf  "  leting "  ar^e  strained  (mt,  water  is  arhled  to 
therrr,  arrd  when  the  whole  has  settled  this  also  is  u.sed  as  a  liglit  ferrrrented 
drink. 

"  Letirrg  "  gets  rrrore  s<jur  towar-ds  evenirrg  arrd  still  rrror-e  .so  the  rrext  aird 
next  day,  urrtil  it  grows  (]uite  t(;o  sorrr  for  use.  F(n'  each  day  of  its  age  it  has 
a  separate  irame.     The  Basuto  like  ttt  drirrk  very  sour  thirrgs,  even  vinegar. 

The  dregs  of  "  lethrg  "  are  sometimes  used  to  mix  with  meal  to  make 
breatl. 
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Xovvadays  the  women  in  Basutolaud,  in  making  "  letiiig,"  sometimes 
leave  a  little  of  the  malt  jneal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  Avheii  the  water  is 
lX)ure(l  into  it.  This  is  the  unortliodox  way  ;  it  sets  up  a  somcwliat  ditt'ereiit 
degree  and  character  of  fei'mentiition,  so  that  the  "  leting "'"  wlien  made  liegiiis  to 
ap])roac]i  a  little  in  its  nature  towards  "  joala,"  the  intoxicating  beer,  and  is  not 
so  nice  to  drink. 

The  difference  between  proper  and  either  impro])er  "  leting  "  (jr  "  joala  '" 
is  one  of  degree  and  character,  of  fermentation  ;  a  brewer  would  luiderstand  it 
well. 

"Joala,"  the  Basiito's  i-eal  strong  intoxicating  beei-,  is,  I  believe,  made  In- 
boiling  the  sweet  wort,  and  adding  and  Stirling  into  it  a  quantity  of  the  meal  of 
raw  (not  malted)  katii-  corn,  and  leaving  it  to  ferment  further  :  then  a  nnicli 
stronger  vinous  fermentation  takes  place  and  "  joala  "  is  formed  and  can  be  made 
very  strong.  It  has  to  me  an  un])leasant  crude  raw  taste  and  is  gritty.  It  is 
usetl  purposely  to  get  tipsy  or  drunk  u|)on.  For  this  jmrpose  it  is  drunk  in  verj' 
large  (piantities  till  the  stonuich  is  quite  distended.  It  is  said  to  keep  on  fer- 
menting in  the  stomach,  and  that  this  ha.stens  the  intoxication.  This  is  pro- 
duced in  all  stages  uj)  to  the  violent  and  stupefying  .stage.  It  causes  violent 
headaches,  bloodshot  eyes,  indigestion  and  often  .several  days'  illness,  even  when 
not  mixed  with  spirits.  Natives  often  add  brandy  to  it,  and  this  of  course 
renders  it  worse  than  either  beer  or  l)randy  in  its  eff'eets.  It  is  partly  this 
practice  no  doubt  which  was  represented  to  Lord  Milner,  and  caused  the 
temporary  absolute  ])rohiVjition  of  kafir  beer  in  towns  and  mining  centres.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 

Whether  such  kafir  beer  is  ever  reallj'  gocxl  for  food,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, is  a  matter  \vhich  should  be  enquiied  into  ;  perhaps  so  far  as  it  possesses 
the  same  <puxlities  as  "  leting  "  it  may  be  of  some,  but  less,  use.  My  impression 
is  that  even  in  small  quantities  it  is  very  upsetting  to  digestion,  and  that  pure 
•'  leting  "  would  be  much  better.  I  do  not  dogmatise,  I  only  suggest  enquiry 
and  experiments. 

Probably  a  craving  for  something  requisite  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
IrkU',  but  missing  from  the  dietary,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  desire  for  spirituous 
li(juors  in  many  cases  among  all  people.  It  woidd  seem  that  there  exists  a 
natural  demand  in  the  human  .system  foi-  some  acid  product  of  fermentation  to 
meet  a  general  or  special  requii-ement  of  health. 

Setting  on  one  side  the  products  of  distillation  and  drinks  called  alcoholic, 
such  as  wine  and  l)eer  (although  these  are  really  the  results  of  fermentation), 
also  bread,  to  make  which  fermented  yeast  is  employed,  I  would  mention  us 
indicative  of  this  natural  craving  the  "  quass"  of  the  Russians,  the  sauerkraut  of 
the  (4ermans,  the  cider  of  the  English  labourer,  and  another  acid  diink  made 
from  the  refuse  of  the  apples  after  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out  of  them. 
Boiling  water  is  ptnu-ed  upon  it  and  allowed  to  stand  for  fort\--eight  hours  in 
order  to  ferment.  Among  African  natives  we  find  "  leting  '"  and  kafir  beer  ; 
"  mead,"  or  honey  and  water  fermented  ;  sour  milk  in  different  stages  of  fermen- 
tatif)!!,  called  "  amasi  "  by  kafirs,  "  mashi  "  by  Bechuanas,  "  nuifi  "  by  Basutos. 
"  (jbei  milk  '  by  Hottentots,  and  "  .sak  melk  '"  or  "  calbas  melk  "  by  Boers.  The 
■same  thing  is  called  '•  kcnnuiss."  in  Russia.  All  these  are  fermented  drinks,  and 
the  fermentation  would  a])pear  to  make  them  all  more  a.ssimilable  by  digestion. 
ff-*.°y  But  there  seems  to  be  some  other  reason  for  the  univer.siil  desire  for  the  products 
vtA*v*>  %--<\'«^  nf  fermentation  than  this,  some  instinct  pointing  to  their  purifying  effect  upon 
^^L,(,,V  /«  the  blofKl,  some  specific  action.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  give  our  stock 
jjj^Jit-'"^''''^^''''"'""^^''^  foofl,  sweet  or  sour  ensilage,  from  silo  pits,  which  are  an  invention 
7^«w.«.  i-''^"* ''' many  thou.sands  of  years  old.  Where  distillation  from  ]K)tatocs  is  carried  on, 
,-5  vvia'/*  »)•      the  refuse  is  greedily  eaten  by  cattle.     So  also  are  brewers'  grains. 

There   is   another  article   of   food  of  this  character,  used  by  the  Basutos, 
which  I  slumld  like  to  mention,  as  it  completes  a  set  of  facts  upon  which  I  woidd 
suggest  .some  i>rovisional  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at,  for  further  investigatiim  in 
the  future. 
•«Jiw  The  Basutos,  oM'ing   to   the   natural  increase  of  po])ulatit)n  and  narrijwing 

.,^,.-  «  of  territory,  have  become  crowded  into  the  lower  and  cultivable  parts  of  15asuto- 
j^  ^,'/c  v~*'^''land.  They  are  thus  principally  and  largely  cultivatois  and  ploughmen,  and 
ILt»-f  wrl'^'^'i'^^'f   turned    nnu-li    of   the   ])asture   lands    near  their  homes  into  cornfields  and 

'  >.y/*»<r7  ,v,:.;/«c^;.  «r,^  a-v  ,^./ir»<i/«c<  i'/i'-'-;^/' /»"^*M^J  ^••'"**^"? 


gardens.  They  have  to  send  cattle  far  away  into  high  mountains  in  summer  ; 
this  has  led  to  milk  becoming  a  scarce  article  with  most  of  them,  so  they  cannot 
largely  live  on  fermented  sour  milk  as  they  formerly  did.  A  remarkable  change 
in  their  dietary  has  followed  ;  they  have  invented  a  new  sour,  fermented  article 
of  food — not  drink  -a  sour  porridge,  which  they  call  "  sekliakabolo,"'  and  I  have 
learnt  that  it  is  becoming  the  main  food  of  tiie  ])eople.  I  learn  that  the  Mata- 
bele  make  some  sort  of  sout'  ])orridge,  too.     They  call  it  "  ihambaze."' 

Tiie  Basuto,  to  make  it,  take  coarse  mealie  meal  or  crushed  mealies. 
They  add  to  this  a  handful  of  the  "  niela  ""  I  liave  described,  that  is,  kafir  corn 
malted  and  ground  for  making  "  leting."  'I'hey  pour  boiling  water  on  this 
mixed  stufl",  stirring  it  well  in  the  way  I  have  described  in  tlie  first  process  of 
making  "leting."  After  letting  it  cool,  the}'  add  cold  water  and  cover  it  up 
and  leave  it  till  tiie  next  day.  When  it  has  fermented  tliey  strain  oil' the  water 
and  ])ut  that  in  a  ])ot  on  the  fire  to  boil.  In  the  meanwhile  they  grind  up  (on 
tiieii-  large  Hat  grinding  stones,  with  tiieir  roinid  (jue  held  in  tlie  hand)  the  coarse 
wet  mealie  meal  dregs,  whicii  have  remained  after  drawing  off  tlie  water,  and 
when  this  water  lias  boiled  they  stir  the  mashed  mealies  into  it ;  the  result  is  an 
acid  porridge,  whicli  thej'  relish  very  much,  just  as  the  Scotch  laboui-er  relishes 
liis  sour  sowens.  That  is  now  tlie  principal  food  of  the  people,  and  ou  it  they 
work  hard  and  thrive. 

Tiiey  cultivate  land  extensively,  and  besides  this,  nearly  tiu-ee-fourtlis  of 
tiie  adult  males  go  out  e%^ery  year  to  labour  abroad. 

It  is  rcmarlcal)le  tluit,  together  with  the  working  out  of  tiiis  ciiangc,  tliey 
have  delilicrately  banished  iiramh',  and  that  as  a  ])eople,  and  in  tlie  mass,  they 
are  generally  sober.  The  dietaries  adopte<l  by  great  lal)ouring  j^jpidations  in 
different  countries  are  broad  facts  upcm  wliich  ])rovisional  ctmclusicms  may  well 
l)e  founded. 

It  is  not  well  to  generalise  upon  a  few  data  ;  but  I  think  I  have  already 
brought  together  sufficient  broad  facts  to  sliow  tliat  it  is  probable,  and  W(jrth 
further  testing  l)y  experiment,  that  the  health,  vitality,  and  power  of  sustained 
labour,  aiid  of  resistance  to  disease  among  native  labourer's,  might  be  j)r<jnioted 
b}'  pro\iding  them  with  some  such  food  and  drink  as  I  have  described  as  being 
used  to  advanttige  by  Basutos  and  others.  I  do  not  say,  })rovide  it  by  the  same 
nuxle  of  ])reparation  ;  but  I  do  say  :  enquire,  experiment,  and  try  providing 
some  food  which  lias  underg(me  sucli  an  amount  and  cliaracter  of  fermentation  as 
will  make  it  assimilate  well,  and  supply  what  is  apparently  wanted  in  the  human 
system.  It  is  often  said  drinking  lemon,  or  limejuice,  and  even  rubbing  it  into 
the  skin,  gives  some  prcjtection  from  malaria  ;  jierhaps  drinking  the  vegetable 
acid  of  "  leting  "  would  do  as  well  ;  it  would  be  much  cheaper. 

If  native  labourers  c(juld  be  given  plenty  of  vegetable  food  and  fruit,  and 
perhaps  limejuice,  and,  in  short,  varied  diet,  probably  nothing  else  woukl  be 
recpiired  ;  but  it  might  be  impossible,  becau.se  too  expensive  to  do  that,  so  it 
might  be  just  as  well  to  try  what  is  quite  practicable,  i.e.,  simjily  to  malt  the 
grain,  which  is  easily  and  cheaply  ol)tiiiiiable,  and  then  make  some  fermented 
food  or  drink  of  it,  at  an  expense  merely  nominal,, for  grain  has  in  any  case  to  be 
furnished  as  the  main  food  of  natives. 

Where  native  labouiers  appear  healthy,  strong,  and  hajijiy  in  tiieir  work, 
it  might  seem  wiser  to  let  well  alone,  though  perluips  some  variety  W(ndd  make 
them  even  more  strong,  well,  and  happy  ;  but  if  it  happens,  as  it  soiiietimes  does, 
that  a  remarkable  amount  of  sickness  shows  itself,  even  occasionally,  among 
native  labourers,  then  serious  endeavours  must  be  made  to  discover  the  cau.se  anci 
the  remedy.  I  suggest  one  remedy — -attention  to  diet  ;  there  may  be  various 
•jther  things  to  attend  to  besides  diet,  and  I  am  sure  tiiere  are,  but  I  confine 
myself  at  present  to  the  one  questicm,  diet. 

There  are  different  other  articles  of  diet  I  could  mention  which  miglit  be 
provided  as  a  change,  and  different  meth(Kls  of  preparing  them  ;  I  am  only  open- 
ing up  the  subject  a  little. 

Tliere  is  one  other  way  of  making  a  very  light,  easily  digestible,  nourisiiing 
food  from  kafir  corn,  which  I  had  better  mention.  It  is  the  food  wliich  the 
Basuto  always  use  on  long  tramjis.  I  iiave  used  it  myself.  They  call  it  "  dipabi. " 
To  make  it,  katir  corn  is  ])arched  in  a  pot  higlily  heated  over  a  strong  fire.  The 
grains  geneially  burst  ojicii  witli  a  jump  an<l  turn  themselves  nujre  or  less  inside 


out.     Colonists  call  this  "  .springing,  "  aiul  they  call  such  grain  sprung  grain,  i.e. 
sprung  katir  corn  oi'  sprung  mealies.      In  America  it  is  called  "  popping  corn." 
This  tiie  Basutos  grind  witli  a  very  little  salt ;   they  carry  it  in  small  kid-skins 
on  their  backs  when  travelling,  or  in  leather  hag.s  on  pack  animals.     It  is  simply 
f  ftili^k  /i^^ chewed,  with  an  occasional  sip  of  water. 

v*rfhvt>l>»l'^'*  In  December,  1873,  having  suddenly  received  orders  to  that  effect,  I  called 

,)~,t  iJCrt^'-'^out  a  little  army  of  about  "ilX)  native  moinited  infantry  to  co-operate  with  other 

£^£«;ii^ '^^'Torces  against  Langalibalele.      We  had  it  in  prosjiect  that,  l)efore  reaching  other 

fir*  ^'-^     food    supply,   we    should    liavc   a    fortnight's    march    up  and   down   the  highest 

r*^^"''*^^^monii tains  in  iSouth  Africa,  the  Maluti  of  Basutoland,  a  tlien  uninhabited  ])art  of 

*^(a^  l^"'^  ^^^'^^  country.      I  ordci'ed  all  the  women  in  the  neighbourhood  to  prepare  "dipabi '" 

^  /,«■»  /"      '^'"^t  night,  and  I  provided  a  little  salt  to  grind  witii  some  of  it,  ancl  a  little  .sugar 

^,J  '//-^with  the  re.st.     It  was  cheap  ;  the  whole  expedition  of  six  week's  duration  cost 

/^*i^>/''""'7the  (Tovernment  £1  per  man,  with  his  fo<xl,  horse,  and  ammunition.     On  this 

jc^t^  /> '*      "dipabi,"  and  meiit  killed  on  the  road,  and  but  sparingly  used,   we  marched, 

TAf^       generally    leading  our   iiorses,   and    walking   and    rumiing  as   mcmnted   infantry 

shoidd,  till  we  got  into  the  inhabited  part  vti  the  nortli  of   Basutoland.     The  men 

did  excellent   marching,  and  cmdd  iiave  done  so  «itliout   the  meat.     I  mention 

this  to  %\\o\K  another  way  of  giving  variety  with  the  same  article  of  food.     I  have 

heai-cl  of  Basut«s  marching  hundreds  of  miles  on  ••  di])abi  "  alone,  carried  on  their 

l)acks.      I    have   often    wished    oui-   sometimes   stinted    soldiers   marching   near 

Basutoland  couhl  have  had  it.      In  any  case  it  gives  variety.     I  am  suie  tiiere  is 

considerable  chemical  change  in  the  parched  and  Vmrst  grain,  and  that  analysis 

w(mld  easily  show  the  reason  f)f  its  nutritiou.sness. 

I  shall  now  deal  with  one  or  two  (objections  likely  to  arise  in  a  mind  con- 
sidering the  questions  I  have  raised.  I  shall  try  to  deal  fairly  Mith  these 
objections.  One  will  .say  :  what  about  tlie  KimV)erley  and  De  Beers  compounds, 
where  the  dietary  (juestion  has  lieen  already  tested  on  a  large  scale  ?  I  would 
answer  :  examine  that  experiment  fairly.  I  was  at  Kimberley  in  1894  on  the 
Labtmr  Commission.  My  recollection  is  that  the  labourers  were  all  well  developed, 
well  selected,  very  well  treated,  well  paid,  and  evidently  happy  men.  Tliey  were 
often  paid  by  results  :  that  is,  l»y  truckloads,  measurements  of  work,  and  number 
of  holes  bored.  In  the  compounds  there  is  a  hospital  with  hospital  comforts,  and 
the  De  Beers  shop,  where  they  can  obtain  any  article  of  diet  they  please  to  ask 
for  and  pay  for,  with  the  exception  of  brandy  and  katir  beer.  I  saw  in  that  sh(jp 
l)esides  bread,  fruit  and  vegetables,  a  quantity  of  bottles  of  fermented  ginger 
beer,  which  may  l>e  an  equivalent  of  the  "leting,'"  which  I  would  suggest  our 
intnxlucing. 

Since  writing  the  alxjve  I  have  had  the  atlvantage  of  questioning  the 
chairman  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  and  have  learnt  from  him  that 
expei'ience   during    the    war    has    taught    tliem    le.s.s(ins.       Their    trained    native 

/labourers  had  to  leave,  and  they  have  now  raw  recruits  from  outside.     These, 
owing  to  the  war,  came  there  with  scurvy,  and  readily  succumbed  to  ])neumonia 
7"      /        inconsequence.      So  some  months  since  tlie  .system  was  introduced  of  issuing  to 
n4ft^  ^^tTthe    native  labourers  one  pint  of  kalir  beer  per  man  per  diem.       This  lias  had 
^^/?/4/^^^**Jnarked    Iwneticial    results.        I    understand    Mr.    Rhcxles    wrote    from     Kur<ii)e 
aJl^^^^         recommending  this. 

yj  JJj  a^  it  will  l»e  asked  :  what  do  j'ou  say  of  the  experiment  made  on  an  immense 
ffi^jC**^  scale  alreatly  throughout  Africa  in  convict  diet  and  lalumr?  I  answer  :  I  have 
I  L  /x,  not  e.xamined  those  experiments.  I  question  wiiethei-  any  government  fully 
^    .  /     knows    the    results.       They  are  rather   difficult   to  test  ;    will-po\\er   has  to  be 

^^  (X)nsidered  as  a  disturbing  factor.     One  can  test  fuel  power  in  machines  anil  slate 

,  ^/r"  ^.-.-^if  results  in  foot  pounds,  but  even  with  a  treadmill  you  cannot  test  the  value  of 
7  O^i/iA^*^^^  ill  woi-k  pnxluced,  unless  some  peculiarly  constituted  person  chooses  to  try 
^^^''^^^^^and  test  it  on  a  treadmill  <Ui  his  ])erson  for  a  long  time  and  manages  to  keep  y 

ulttJ-*'       I  l]/*PPy  a"tl  avoid  depression/7?f<»i«y>4**/'  Sy^frtcar  7^»r^/'s  y*i»^>»«*<'/*/'»cri^  iu/>r/i9(f.s 
'    iu***^**  On't' has  to  deal  much  witii  will-p<>wer  and  cheerfulnessinthe.se  matters, 

^  ^^  and  convicts  are  mjt  enthusiastic  labourers.     From  observation  of  convicts  once 

^   ^  ^c      in  the  Cape  Colonv,  I  doubted  whether  sometimes  t he v  were  even  earniuL' their 
l,r^      salt.  '  •  .  « 

^^'^  I  have,  however,  stated  remarkaljle  experiences  with  regard  to  convicts 

and  their  diet.     I  have  at  times  heard  of  similar  ones,  and  I  think  the  experiment 
SccA^f^y  /'s    <^  #/>'«»«•«  v.* '^    recofimco^  f^ /:>rf  septus  ^/ >  r^cort/t»f^ 

u^^J^  A^^.t^t  vj^^-z-v^ >/.*-'-— J" '';-^'/"'^t^^«. 


I  liavt!  .suggested  miglit  well  raiul  cheai'h'  be  tiied  with  the  native — if  not  other 
— convicts,  tliroiighout  Africa.     It  is  rmly  broad  results  that  can  be  looked  for. 

I  would  suggest  sonu'  other  questions  and  answers — broad  ones.  I  should 
like  to  ask  officers  of  Jiealth  tln-oughout  Africa  :  are  natives  wJio  feed  themselves 
in  their  natin-al  state,  or  those_/J'/  'i"  lnlioiiri'r-'<  hy  Eiirofiiaiix,  whether  in  jjri.sons 
or  at  mines,  better  nourished  ?  Is  scurvy  a  j)revaleiit  disease  in  Africa?  If  so, 
where,  and  anioTig  what  classes  is  it  to  be  found  ?  What  is  their  fotxl,  and  how 
is  it  i)re})ared ':  Scurvy  is  simply  a  result  of  defective  nourishment.  It  is 
produced  by  diet  aloiu;  and  cured  by  diet  alone. 

I  think,  if  the  triith  were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  throughout 
South  Africa,  wherever  war  is  being  \\'aged,  there,  not  f)nly  a  tendency  to  scurvj- 
exists,  but  the  thing  itself,  which  for  obvious  reasons,  always  has  acconii)anied 
war.  It  coidd  easily  and  chea])ly  be  cured,  whether  among  Kuropeans  or  natives, 
by  sweet  wort  or  "  leting,"  unless,  indeed,  complications  such  as  dysenterj'  or 
malaria  siiould  set  in,  as  they  frequently  do.  Thev  naturally  become  very 
dangei'ous,  when  added  to  any  scorbutic  tendency.  Inflannnation  of  tlie  lungs  is, 
1  believe,  a  common  accom])animent  of  scmvy  and  is  then  rapidly  fatal. 

Scurvj-  rapidly  destroys  tlie  red  corpuscles  of  the  blofKl  ;  so  does  malaria. 
Thus,  when  malaiia  attacks  a  ])erson  in  whom  the  refl  corpuscles  are  alread}' 
greatly  diminished  by  the  defects  in  diet  which  tend  to  prrKluce  scurvy,  malaria 
finds  its  fell  \\()ik  well  on  its  way  to  a-ccomplishment. 

The  diluted  citi'ic,  malic,  acetic,  and  lactic  acids  respectively  found  in 
special  conil)inations  in  lime  and  lemon  juice,  cidei-,  sweet  wort,  soiu"  milk, 
buttermilk,  &e.,  would  seem  to  tend  to  ]>roduce  healthy  blood,  the  generation  of  y    , 

red    V)lood    corpviscles,    and    ])erha])s   theii'    oxygenation,    and    to   prevent   their    /hni*t*. 
destruction.  "~     ~"  ^  ^ 

.Sup]K)sing  it  was  decided  that  sweet  wort,  "  leting,"  or  other  fermented 
food  should  be  su])])lied  to  labourers,  cither  as  an  exj)eriment  or  as  a  permanent 
arrangement,  the  (jiiestion  with  large  (•in])l(»yers  of  laboui-  woidd  be  ho\^■  to sujjply 
it.  \Vell,  European  maltsters  could  l)c  emplyyed,  or  malting  could  be  .studied  in 
books,  or  with  the  little  explanation  I  have  given,  malting  could  l)e  attempted, 
or  natives  coidd  be  employed  to  make  it,  especially  women,  who  are  the  maltsters, 
brewers,  and  cooks.  Some  malt  l)ettci-  than  others.  Then  as  to  preparing  sweet 
wort  oi-  other  fo<Kl,  similar  procedure  coidd  l)e  adoptetl.  Perhajjs  a  l)rewer'a 
man  could  be  em))loyed,  ])erha])s  natives,  to  make  non-intoxicating  sweet  wort, 
])er]iai)s  some  Scotchman  woidd  teacli  how  to  nuike  sowens.  Or  some  Basutos 
could  be  introduced,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  manufacture  fo(Kl  and  teach 
tlie  natives  and  others  by  object  lessons.  They  ai'e  much  in  ad^■ancc  of  other 
natives  in  tiieir  coi)kery  and  in  kee])ing  vessels  clean,  a  most  important  point  in 
biewing.  They  aie  comparatively  an  industrious  ]>eo])le,  both  men  and  women, 
and  have  for  three-cjuarters  of  a  centuiy  worked  for  Europeans,  to  mutual 
aflvantage  both  in  outdoor  and  indoor  work,  and  might  set  the  natives  here  a 
good  example. 

Probabl}'  it  would  be  found  tliat  food    could    be   much  better  and  more 
economically    j)reparcd    wholesale    for    native    labourers,    when    in    considerable    ^ 
numl>ers  tiian  when  left  to  them  ;  division  of  lalxmi-  is  itself  economical,  native 
mfn  are  not  cooks,  and  natives  arc  great  wasters  of  fuel  and  want  to  kee])  a  big  *• 

tire  going  night  and  day. 

Natives  at  their  liomes  oidv  eat  two  meals  a  day,  about  10  a.m.  and 
7-30  p.m. 

Since  writing  the  above  and  other  matter  which  I  shall  presently  read  out, 
I  have,  as  I  from  the  begiiuiing  intended,  collected  more  information  from  native 
conunissioners  regarding  \arieties  of  farinaceous  grain  and  ])ulse  cultivated  and 
used  cither  with  or  \\itliout  fcrmcntaticm  l»y  natives  here.  I  shall  now  refer  to' 
these.  ^ 

Maize  (zea  mays)  is  now  called  "Indian  corn,"  or  simply  "corn,"  in  its 
native  country  (America),  and  "  mealies  "  in  South  Africa.  This  is  grown  here 
more  by  fai'mers  than  natives,  and  bought  l)y  employers  of  native  labour  in 
j)reference  to  other  kinds,  as  it  is  easily  harvested,  cleaned  and  ground. 

The  natives  generally  grow  a  small,  hard,  flinty  husked  variety.  After 
damping  tlie  grain  a  little  the^'  stani])  it  with  a  big  wooden  pestle  in  a  mortar 
called  a  "stamp-block"  by  the  Boers,  and  they  winnow  it  t(j  drive  the  coarse 


husk  <uvay.  They  then  put  it  in  u  j).)t  aiul  pour  M-arm  water  over  it  so  as  to 
oovor  it  ;  they  let  it  soak  for  a  da}',  tlieu  they  tlioroughly  wasli  it,  partly  (hy  it, 
and  afterwards  stamp  it  again  and  Minnow  it  again  to  got  a  second  skin  oH' it. 
Tiien  tliey  dry  it,  and  the  most  approved  way  is  to  put  it  into  a  pot,  wjiich  tlio 
Masliona  call  "  ruenga,"'  to  make  it  perfeetly  diy  and  irann,  when  it  grinds  better 
into  a  fine  meal.  Sometimes  instead  of  tliis  they  first  hreak  it  in  the  stamp-block 
into  a  coarse  meal  called  "sengwa,"  whicii  maj*  be  cooked  and  eaten.  Otiierwise 
they  grind  the  "  sengwa  ""  on  a  stone. 

'I'he  Mashona  seldom  boil  tlie  stamped  mealies  wliole,  as  Boers  do.  I'hey 
grind  it  fine  and  place  the  meal  in  the  sun  to  diy,  and  keep  it  for  use.  Meal 
from  all  .sorts  of  grain  is  called  by  the  Mashona  "ufu."  The\'  stamp,  husk,  and 
grind  all  grain  in  tlie  elaborate  waj^s  I  have  described,  and  thcA-  call  all  jMU'ridge 
matle  from  any  grain  "  sadza  ""  or  "  tsadza. "' 

In  Natal  mealies  are  generally  grown  from  better  varieties  than  tlie 
Mashona's  mealies,  and  are  often  eaten  boiled  whole,  or  after  one  stamping,  or 
the  meal  is  ground  without  tlie  above  pre])aration  and  l>oiled  foi'  porridge.  The 
Agricultural  Department  here  has  lecently  introduced  a  small  (quantity  (jf  a 
Peruvian  variety,  and  will  obtain  more.  [Cuzeo  or  Peruvian  maize,  obtainable 
fi-om  Messrs.  Praschkauer  &  Co..  Ltd.,  112,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.G.  ; 
28,  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool,  and  50,  Higli  Street.  Hull.  Telegia])hic 
Addr(>ss  :  Praschkauer,  London].  It  is  vei'v  mucli  larger  tlian  any  yet  inti'oduced, 
and  has  a  very  thin,  biittle  husk.  It  gives  nnich  fine  Hour.  The  finli/  hn^k  of 
tilt-  oriijiiaU  iiiaizi'  liax  hnii  hivd  of  thit  ijrn'ni.  Such  maize  promises  to  l)ecome  a 
great  souice  of  food  supply,  as  maize  is  readily  cultivated  and  dealt  with  by 
machiner_\'.  We  could  be  taught  many  ways  ni  c<x)king  it  by  colonists  from  tlie 
United  States. 

Kafir  corn,  or  great  millet,  is  known  in  science  as  andropotjon  .tonjlium  ; 
in  kafir,  Amazimba  ;  in  Zuhi,  Amabele  :  by  the  Basuto,  Mabele  ;  by  the  Mashcma, 
Mabfundc  or  Mafunde  :  in  the  Soiulan.  Dliurra. 

It  is  less  used  in  Mashonaland  than  .some  smaller  grain  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  It  ma\'  be  used,  as  it  is  l)y  kafirs  and  Basuto,  botii  boiled  whole  or 
after  ridding  it  of  the  husk  by  stamj)ing  ;  the  meal  is  genei'ally  used  boiled  as 
porridge,  or  sometimes  in  a  much  thicker,  tough  mass,  which  may  be  called 
Inead  ;  or  it  is  made  into  "leting"  or  kafir  beer.  This  grain  is  much  groM  ii 
tlirough  a  great  ])art  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  more  or  less  in  Europe  and  America. 

Rukweza,  or  Raj)oko  (known  in  science  as  clciittiiie  rorarniKi),  is  a  very 
small,  Imrd,  red  grain,  looking  like  kafir  corn,  but  from  a  wholly  difteient,  low- 
growing  plant.  It  is  said  the  Mashonas  have  six  varieties  of  it  ditt'crently  named. 
1  learnecl  from  Mr.  (Tccn'ge  Watt,  a  government  officer  .statimied  in  tlie  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta,  whose  special  duty  it  is,  as  government  "reporter."  to 
investigate  matters  connected  with  economic  ]ir(Klucts,  that  tiiis  grain  and  nuniga 
(of  wliieh  presently)  are  both  largely  grown  and  used  in  India  as  articles  of  food, 
but  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa.  Tiiey  are  ])robably  the 
original  food  grain  of  Mashona-like  tribes  of  Cential  Africa,  and,  like  otiiei 
grain,  developed  from  a  gi-ass.  I  learn  also  that  flcvxi,,^  coraaiiiu  is  noM"  mucli 
grown  in  Ja])an.  so  it  is  extending  its  range,  and  suits  a  wide  range  of  climate. 
Under  Euro})ean  cultivation  '•  rukweza  "  grows  much  taller,  tillers  mucli  l)etter, 
bears  more  and  dcvelojis  larger  grain  than  when  cailtivated  by  natives.  Probably 
like  maize  and  ••pedigree  wheat"  it  might,  by  repeated  selection  and  careful 
cultivation,  l)e  bred  to  have  a  less  flinty  and  a  thinner  husk,  while  its  size  might 
be  progressively  increa.sed.  At  inesent  its  diminutive  size  and  hardness  give  it 
an  advantage  in  one  respect: — it  is  impenetrable  by  weevils.  It  appears  to  me 
tiie  most  nitrogenous  of  farinaceous  grains.  Natives" consider  foo<l  ))repaied  from 
it  more  nutritious  and  satisfying  than  tliat  from  any  other  grain.  Rice-eating 
natives  from  other  countries  ipiickly  learn  to  ])refer"  food  ])re])ared  from  "ruk- 
weza." It  and  •'munga'can  be  sown  late,  after  otiier  native  grain  crops  sliow 
tliey  will  fail  from  drought,  lf)custs,  etc.,  so  they  are  anti-famine  crojis.  As  yet, 
a  disadvantage  in  the.se  tv\o  crops  and  kafir  corn  is  tliat  wiiniing  tliem  is  a  slow, 
laborious,  difficult  process.  They  df)  not  lend  tliemselves  to  ])resent  metluKls  of 
machine-tliresiiing  and  milling.  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  Scientific  and 
'I'echnical  Department  of  the  Imperial  Institute  .specimens  of  the.se  tliree,  in  the 
grain  and  in  tlie  ear  and  .straw,  for  examination  and  advice  as  to  the  {M)ssibility 


of  machinery  heing  adapted  or  devised  fur  tiireshing,  grinding,  husking  and  otlier 
treatment.  I  propose  to  place  before  that  very  strong  and  well-equipped 
Department  M'liicli  lias  V>een  instituted  to  aid  and  advise  all  parts  of  tlie  Empire, 
the  following  (fuestions  : — 

(a)  Have  any  systematic  efforts  yet  l)een  made  to  improve  these  grains, 
and  for  the  above  objects,  and,  if  so,  with  Avliat  lesults  ? 

(b)  Is  it  probable  that  b\'  careful  and  continucms  selection  for  a  few  years 
with  improved  cultivation,  the  liard  iuisk  of  kafir  corn,  rapoko,  and  "miinga" 
could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  grain  enlarged,  as  has  been  done  with 
mealies  and  wheat,  and  with  (juickei-  maturity? 

(c)  Is  it  probable  tliat  by  developments  of  maciiiner\-,  these  grains  could 
resixictiveh',  in  an  improved  manner,  be  harvested,  cleaned,  husked,  and  milled, 
and  this  on  a  cimuuercial  scale,  and  that  they  could  lie  c(K)ked  in  a  simple  way 
on  a  large  scale  ? 

(d)  Would  it  be  well  to  have  them  analysed  t<j  ascertain  their  relative 
value  in  food  constitxuMits? 

(e)  How  woidd  the  desired  results  best  be  promoted  :  by  depaitmental 
experiments,  or  bj-  stimulating  scientific  investigation,  cultivation,  and  invention, 
bj-  offers  of  rewards  b\-  (iovernments  or  Departments  ? 

My  im])ression  is  that  Agricultural  Departments  of  England,  America, 
India  and  Africa  and  other  countries,  and  the  Imperial  and  Smithsonian 
Institutes,  should  cause  tlicse  entjuiries  and  experiments  to  be  made,  for 
individual  cHorts  can  effect  little,  and  only  slow,  improvement. 

When  I  was  administering  Basutoland  some  twenty  years  ago.  I  foxuid  that 
for  jears  earh  rains  had  been  failing,  and  that  the  staple  crop,  kafir  corn,  had 
not  time  to  gi'ow,  so  ])artial  famine  was  ])roduced.  I  made  sucii  encjuiries  as  I 
could  as  to  (piicker  maturing  varieties  of  that  slow-growing  grain,  and  obtained 
in  conseiiuence,  at  my  own  expense,  one  variety  of  kafir  coi'n  from  Abyssinia,  and 
*'  amber  cane  "  from  Mis-souri  ;  1)ut  I  left,  and  covdd  not  press  on  the  experiments. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  see  whether  tiiis  (piick  maturing,  etc.,  cannot  be 
accom]ilished,  and  whether  rapoko  and  mung.a  may  not  have  serious  value  as, 
at  least,  a  suj)plementary  crop  to  sa\e  the  situation  M'hen  i-ains  will  not  fall  in 
time.  These  giains  appear  not  only  to  have  come  to  stay,  but  to  be  extending 
in  the  wfnld's  cultivation,  and  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  impiove  them. 

It  may  possiblj'  aid  the  Institute's  department  in  its  enquiries  if  I  mention 
that  I  was  once  shcMii,  and  ate,  at  an  isolated  American  Mission,  a  very  light 
cake  made  of  rapoko,  and  advantageously  used  bj-  a  person  whose  digestion  had 
been  impaired  by  illness.  The  rapoko  Mas  "  sprung,"  then  well  ground,  and 
then  "  boltetl  "  through  .some  fine  stufl'  so  as  only  to  leave  a  fine  flour  of  which 
the  cake  was  made.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  native  labourers  are  to  be 
fed  on  cakes. 

Natives  complain,  perhaps  with  some  little  tnitli,  that  all  their  grain  is 
rendered  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  tlieni  by  European  metiuKls  of  grinding. 
It  must  be  remembered,  howevei-,  tiuvt  Basuto  and  others  grind  kafir  corn  without 
husking  it,  and  even  eat  it  boiled  whole.  At  home,  as  I  have  said,  the  Mashona 
women  always  stamp  "  rukweza,"  etc.,  in  stamp  blocks  to  get  rid  of  the  hard 
husks  before  they  grind  it  into  a  fine  meal.  They  mix  it  with  sufficient  watei', 
and  boil  it  about  iialf-an-lxmi-,  continuallj-  Stirling  it  with  a  stick,  to  make  their 
porridge.  \A'ith  it  tliey  use  salt,  which  they  now  obtain  ficmi  Europeans.  'I'hey 
used  to  obtain  it  by  burning  a  certain  grass  growing  besitle  rivers,  putting  the 
ashes  in  water,  filtering  it  through  sand,  and  boiling  the  water  till  a  .sediment  of 
salt  was  produced.  Each  village  used  to  have  its  salt  manufacturer.  (Native 
labourers  will  recjuire  to  be  well  provided  with  salt.) 

"  Munga,"  or  "nyauti,"  as  the  Zulus  call  it,  \»  peniKeftnn  typlwidnnn.  It 
is  a  small  whitish  millet-like  grain  growing  on  a  head  or  cob  something  like  a 
large  Indrush,  at  the  head  of  a  stalk  something  like  that  of  kafir  corn.  Natives 
/>(irficn/(tr/f/  (1ixHh(-  the  meal  made  from  thl><  grain  by  grinding  it  in  Euro])ean 
mills;  they  say  the  jjorridge  fritm  it  gives  them  jntcrnal  pains  and  flysenterj', 
from  the  presence  in  it  of  particles  of  the  flinty  luisk.  They  only  eat  it  at  home 
after  this  husk  is  got  rid  of  by  stamjiing,  and  it  has  been  finely  ground  and  made 
into  porridge. 
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Rice  has  alwa\'S  been  gi-owii  ami  used  by  Mashonas  ;  the  husk  is  got  rid 
of  by  means  of  the  stamp  bl(x;k. 

Witli  regard  to  pulse,  there  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  beans  "injemba," 
and  tiiere  is  ''  Arachit  ]iypo<)(a''  called  monkey  nut,  pea  nut,  or  t/roinid  nut 
(from  growing  under  ground).  'J'he  Zulu  name  is  "  mazamban,"and  theMashona 
name  "  zungu  "'  or  "  inzungu.'' 

1  understand  there  are  two  varieties  of  tliese  monkey  nuts  ;  tliey  are 
generally  used  as  follows  :  — 

They  are  first  partly  leaked  on  a  Hre  in  the  Mashona  baking  pot  "  ruenga  " 
above  mentioned.  XVlien  they  are  brown,  they  are  taken  otV  tlie  tire  and  rubbed 
between  tlie  hands  to  remove  tlie  skins.  They  are  then  crushed  and  ground, 
when  they  turn  into  a  thick  oily  mixture.  Thi.s  is  put  into  a  little  pot  called 
"  ho<lghgana "  or  "tshikari,"'  containing  boiling  water.  The  whole  is  well 
mixed,  and  is  called  "doorve.'"  The  native  porridge  is  eaten,  tir.st  dipping  it 
into  this  "  doorve,"  which  is  also  mixed  with  a  poriidge  matle  with  rapoko  meal 
and  boiled  pumpkin,  tlie  M'hole  l)eing  tlien  called  "  noorpe." 

"  Doorve  ""  is  also  mixed  with  boiled  wild  greens,  and  other  vegetables. 

If  meat  is  procurable  as  a  substitute,  "doorve"  is  not  mixed  with  other 
boiled  vegetable  focxl,  but  fainted  meat  is  itself  eaten  witli  "doorve"  and  is  said 
by  tlie  Mashona  to  become  then  most  delicious  and  preferable  to  fresh  meat. 

This  and  much  more  than  I  can  now  publish  1  have  lately  from  Mr.  Native 
Commissioner  R.  Nesbitt,  V.C.,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

A  considerable  variety  of  vegetables  is  gro\\'n  by  natives  at  their  lumie.s  ; 
these  include  sweet  potatoes,  called  "  mbambayiia "  or  "  mbambayila,"  also 
pumpkins  and  kafir  water-melons.  The  last  two  are  cut  into  strips,  drierl  in  the 
sun,  and  kept  for  winter  use  by  the  Basutij  and  Bechuana.  Potatoes  ai-e  as  yet 
only  grown  b^-  Europeans,  and  they  sell  at  a  very  dear  rate.  Basutos  grow 
melons  and  water-melons  largely  and  make  .spinach  of  several  kinds  of  herbs. 

Manioc  or  ca.ssava  {the  .sweet  variety,  I  believe),  from  which  tapioca  is 
manufactured,  and  cas.sava  beer  is  made  in  other  countries,  is  grown  in 
Portuguese  Territory  and  Melsetter ;  it  is  called  "zambuya."  The  Boers  in 
Mel.setter  call  it  "  lirood  boom"  (bread  tree).  They  dry  the  roots  and  .stamp 
them,  and  tlius  obtain  a  fine  white  flour  which  they  mix  with  wheat  flour  to 
make  bread.  They  use  it  also  to  thicken  soup.  I  have  grown  manioc  here,  and 
think  it  will  grow  generally  in  Rhodesia,  especially  in  granite  sand,  or  near 
granite  hills. 

As  for  fruit,  generally  only  wild  sort.s  are  eaten  by  natives. 

From  the  above  list  of  articles  of  food  grown,  it  would  at  first  sight,  perhaps, 
seem  easy  to  supply  a  sufficient  variety  (jf  vegetable  fotxl  to  keep  native  labourers 
in  healtli,  but  tiie  difficulty  is  to  get  that  focxl  to  the  labourers,  away  from  their 
distant  homes  and  gardens.  Supply  and  demand  dcj  not  balance,  and  transport  is 
difficult.  Eventuall}%  to  supply  many  mines,  fully  and  economically,  European 
ploughing,  farming,  and  machinery  and  steam  will  be  required,  so'  the  native 
diet  question  will  become  eminently  a  "farmers'  qiiestion."  Great  industries 
will  require  great  economies  of  humaii  laliour.  It  is  not  hands,  hoes,  and  fingers, 
or  little  native  gardens  tiiat  will  supply  tlie  food  of  the  future.  Natives  will  be 
more  economically  employed  at  mines.  Machinery  must  replace  uneconomical 
hand  work. 

As  to  meat,  the  Mashonas  eat  almost  everything  that  lives.  They  roast 
or  cook,  and  greedily  eat  the  most  stinking  meat,  and  probably  are  often  ill  from 
doing  so,  and  put  it  down  to  witclicraft,  and  then  want  soniebody  tn  be  killed. 
Meat  is  too  dear  to  supply  to  native  labourers  generally. 

For  the  above  reasons— the  difficulty  of  furnishing  variety  of  fofxl  in  meat, 
vegetables,  and  fruit — I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  how%  even  when  the 
supply  of  fo(Kl  is  almost  or  altogether  restricted  to  grain,  it  may  be  so  prexiared 
as  to  sufficiently  nourisii  the  body  and  maintain  health.  I  have  sliown  that 
malting  and  brewing  is  one  of  tiie  w-ays  of  so  preparing  forxl. 

I  have  now  to  communicate  information  I  have  asked  for  and  obtained 
through  officers  of  the  Native  Dejmrtment  as  to  how  these  arts  are  practised 
among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia. 

Masiionas,  in  order  to  malt  grain,  generally  soak  it  in  a  bag  or  basket  in 
cold  water,  for  one,  two,  or  more  days.     Some  afterwards   place   it   in  a  bag  or 
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basket  U>  sprout  or  malt,  while  others  put  it  in  an  (jpen  lieap  in  the  sun  toi  tiiat 
purpose  instead  of  covering  it  as  tlie  Basutos  do.  Then  they  dry  and  grind  the 
malt,  but  in  a  few  parts  l)eer  is  made  horn  ungroinid  malt. 

JV^o.  /  pfoa'-fn  then  is  this  :  some  boil  the  ground  malt  till  it  forms  a  thiu 
gruel,  while  some  only  heat  it  over  the  fire  without  alhnving  it  t(j  boil.  It  is,  in 
either  case,  constantly  kept  well  stirretl,  and  is  then  left  to  cool  and  ferment 
in  a  clean  pot.  some  place  it  for  tiiis  purpcjse  in  a  jjot  or  ]>ots  /(•///(  a  ni-ck.  Such 
a  pot  with  a  neck  is  called  a  '"  fukoor  ""  (this  s<junds  Arabic).  Wlien  sweet  and 
fermenting,  and  for  some  days,  it  is  used  at  meals  bj'  the  whole  family ;  i-hildrt-.ti 
arK  coiixtaiitly  f(-d  upon  it.  It  is  then  like  the  Basuto  "  leting''  in  its  early  stage, 
and  Euiopeans  sometimes  imagine  it  has  lioney  in  it.  It  is  drunk  from  one  day 
to  five  or  six  aftei-  making,  and  is  called  in  ditt'erent  tribes,  "  bunii  "  or  "  bumhe" 
or  "burn"  or  "  doio  "  (this  is  Arabic),  and  sometimes  "  begwa  maiinj  "  (i.e., 
cooked  in  the  evening"). 

Xo.  J  proa.'fx  :  to  make  beer  of  some  strengtli  this  "  bumi,"  on  the  day 
following  that  on  wiiicli  it  was  made,  is  put  back  int(j  a  pot  and  boiled  strongly 
for  two  oi-  tinee  hours  till  it  is  reduced  to  one-half  its  cpiantity.  Tiiis  is  tiien, 
in  some  parts,  put  into  neckerl  pots,  and  when  quite  co(j1,  a  fiat  st<jne  is  put  \\\Mm 
it,  and  it  is  luted  or  sealed  with  clay.  This  beer  will,  when  so  covered,  last  a 
month,  but  it  is  not  very  strong. 

Xo.  ,1  process  :  to  make  a  str(jnger  Ijeei',  the  kinfl  last  desci-il)ed  is  allowed 
to  stand  tlnee  full  days.  Then  three  or  four  pounds  of  ground  malt,  uncooked, 
is  added  to  each  ])ot  and  it  is  sealed  up  and  left  standing  for  two  full  days.  It  is 
now  called  "  m'sungwa,"  and  is  stronger. 

Xo.  4  proc^f :  to  make  a  yet  stronger  l)eer,  double  the  amount  of  ground 
malt  is  ])repared,  as  for  the  first  process  (i)umi),  and  stiained  and  a<lded  to  the 
last  mentioned  (m'sungwa). 

If  one  part  of  No.  4  is  added  to  an  ecjual  part  of  No.  3,  the  beer  is  very 
strong,  and  one  ])iMt  and  a  half  is  enough  to  make  an  ordinary  man  intoxicated. 

Where  it  is  not  required  to  be  so  strong,  two  |>arts  of  No.  3  (m'sungwa)  is 
added  to  one  part  of  No.  4. 

After  mixing,  the  whole  is  left  to  stand  for  12  hours  before  drinking.  For 
a  time  the  hmger  it  stands  the  stronger  it  becomes,  Init  after  three  days  it  be- 
comes too  sour  to  drink. 

It  is  principally  men  wiio  drink  intoxicating  beer  ;  they  frequently  become 
mad-drunk. 

I  pass  over  the  modes  of  making  beer  practised  by  kafirs,  Matabele,  and 
Zulus.  Thei'e  are  local  differences,  and  none  appear  to  eome  up  to  the  perfection 
of  that  of  the  Mashona  brewers,  wliose  procedure  I  have  described  above  :  this 
procetlure  1  suppose  is  like  that  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  time  of  Pliny,  who,  he 
says,  were  in  julvance  of  the  Gauls. 

Natives  say  that  "rukweza""  produces  stronger  beer  than  any  other 
grain. 

Natives  in  Portuguese  territory  iKjyond  our  north-east  Ixjrder,  and  some 
within  it,  distil  spirit  from  nmst,  made  from  a  small  wild  plum.  They  use  a  gun- 
barrel  as  a  nozzle  to  the  still — so,  I  think,  did  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  when  he  made 
potato  spirit  in  Uganda.  The  knowledge  of  distilling  is  likely  to  spread,  and 
spirit  will  then  lie  distilled  by  natives  from  grain  and  other  tilings  and  mixed 
with  beer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  above  how  necessary  it  is  U)  distinguish  when  talking 
of  "  kafir  beer,"  and  that  anything  from  a  sweet  or  sour  gruel  to  a  highly- 
intoxicating  beverage  maybe  included  under  the  name  "  beer  "  ;  all /ooi  much 
alike. 

Beer  is  made  from  the  mahcjboba  fruit  and  from  the  berries  of  the  artsha 
or  marhaaslia  tree,  also  from  the  squeezed  out  sap  of  two  trees  (olives)  mug- 
wiranga  and  mazira.  This  reminds  one  of  spruce,  birch  and  maple  beer,  which 
are  the  most  ancient  British  fermented  beverages. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested  in  the  Chamber  of  Mines  that  natives,  when 
coming  up  heated  from  tlio  mines  into  the  perhaps  cold  night  air,  should  be 
givon  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  before  going  to  their  compounds.  I  venture  to  suggest, 
firstly,  that  a  hot  drink  migjit  make  them  only  ])erspirc  the  more,  and  become 
more  susceptible  to  chill ;  so  that    if    any  hot   drink  ougiit  to  be  given,  it  should 
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be  after  the^'  reat-li  a  warm  shelter.  'I'lieii  I  would  suggest  that  if  a  hot  fliiuk  is 
required,  it  should  l>e  something  like  hot  gruel,  rather  than  coffee,  which  woidd 
tend  to  prevent  tlieir  sleeping  ;  and,  rtnall}',  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  niglit 
a  gottd  warm  blanket  or  a  loose,  warm,  woftllen  shirt,  or  Vxitii,  put  on  th«fn, 
would  l)etter-  ])rotect  from  cold  than  a  hot  drink  \\-onld.  I  do  not  wish  to  he  led 
U)  go  mucli  Iteyond  my  subject,  "  diet,"  but  1  must  venture  t(j  suggest  that  it 
will  l»e  better  for  tlie  healtli  and  capacity  for  work  of  native  labourers  that  they 
should  occasionally  don  a  good  dry  blanket,  rather  than  either  constantly  wear 
European  clothing  (which  they  /«•///  vveai-  day  and  night,  and  wet  and  dry,  and 
alwaj's  dirt\'  and  soaked  with  boflily  exiialations),  or  wearing  nothing  at  all  but 
their  usiuil  strip  of  loin  calico,  which,  tf)  avoid  Inlying  a  blanket,  some  will 
restrict  themsehes  to  l)otli  day  and  night,  and  in  rain  and  dew,  wiiile  tliey  iri// 
strive  (mly  to  roast  tiiemselves  at  niglit  at  a  fire,  one  side  at  a  time,  if  they  can. 
Cienerally  speaking,  tlie  naked  native  is  more  hai(h' against  cold  tiian  tiie  clothed 
one,  because  the  skin  of  his  ]>ody  is  hardened,  as  the  skin  of  our  faces  anfl  hands 
is.  AVearing  merely  a  blanket  on  occasion,  to  defend  from  cold  tlie  morp  vital 
parts  in  the  trunk  of  the  bcKly,  does  not  diminish  this  hardiness. 

To  get  good  work  from  natives  they  must  be  rationally  taken  gocxl  care  of, 
and  taught,  witli  great  difticulty,  to  take  go(Kl  care  of  themselves.  They  suspect 
white  people's  advice,  and  I'l'cjuire  native  advisers. 

Tills  difticulty  I  may  illustrate  :  A  native  took  service  with  me.  He  was 
already  ill,  and  it  tuined  out  that  lie  iiad  double  jmeumonia.  I  took  him  to  the 
hospital,  he  comjilained  of  Injiug  starved,  that  they  were  not/cediiif/  him  vp  I 
Also  that  tliey  wasiied  iiim  in  the  nnddle  of  tlie  night  (he  was  lieing  fomented 
with  hot  water)  and  it  would  kill  iiim  !  Presently  he  ran  away  while  in  the 
crisis,  to  try  to  get  a  witeii  doctor  :  luckily  he  was  caught  and  his  life  saved, 
against  all  ])robabilit_\'. 

1  have  now,  as  I  set  out  to  do,  sligiitly  raised  the  fringe  of  a  great  subject, 
to  let  in  a  little  liglit  and  induce  investigation  and  discussion.  If  in  dealing  with 
native  diet  I  have  furnislied  some  food  for  useful  tliouglit,  1  sliall  be  much 
pleaswl. 


ADDENDUM. 

PREI'AKATION    OF    MaIZK    FooU. 

1  lately  was  told  by  Mr.  Corner,  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  that  in  Mexico 
and  till'  United  States  near  Mexicf)  an  old  Indian  custom  is  still  followed,  both 
by  Indians  and  whites,  of  preparing  Indian  corn  (maize  or  mealies)  for  ffiod  by 
first  sr)akiiig  it  in  "  lye  "  water, ^ladc  by  mixing  water  with  wood  ash^sw+d 
atfiiiitiing  it  till  it  is  quite  .soft,  so  much  so  that  it  can  t\\vM\)(i  ea.sily  ground  into 
a  paste  on  a  hollowed  stone  by  means  of  another  stone  (tised  both  as  a  roller  and 
a  grinder.  These  two  stones  are  somewhat  different  fniiiil  the  grinding  oi'  mill 
stones  used  by  African  natives.  'Cx^^tsLX  ACuwwijwcj 

Tiie  lower-  or-  hollowed  stone,  made  of  diorite  or  .some  h\ud  giitty  rock,  is  ' 
called  a  Metate'.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  aiifl  the  hollow  in  it  is  also  o\al.  Thi.s 
stone  is  tiiicker  at  one  end  than  tlie  other,  in  order-  to  give  it  slope.  The  better 
sort  is  i-ai.sed  hy  three  short  legs  of  wood,  two  of  them  are  let  into  it  lielow  at 
one  end,  and  one  leg  is  so  let  into  it  at  the  other  ;  the  stone  u.sed  to  grind  or 
masii  the  corn  into  paste  is  rounded  at  one  end  and  otherwi.se  like  a  r-oller-.  It  is 
held  upright  with  both  hands  to  grind  or  crush  the  corn  into  a  paste.  This 
paste  is  afterwards  rolled  f)r  patted  into  bannocks  (cookies  or  dampers)  and 
roasted  or  baked. 

The  lye  water-  is  of  coui-se  a  solution  of  potash. 

I  understand  tiiat  this  is  also  used  to  so  far  soak  mai/e  thai  it  can  be  stamped 
to  get  rid  of  the  husk,  and  that  this  makes  the  meal,  irrto  which  the  corn  is 
afterwar-ds  gr-imnd  well  tasted.  ,<  ,; 

It  is  well  known  that  what  is  called  maizena  is  prepared  fi-om  ground  maize, 
and  is  also, in  the  process. treated  with  potash  to  take  away  the'Vild'^aste  of  the 
maize. 

Lye  water  made  fr-(mi  wood  aslies  is  mucli  used  by  farriiers  in  the  United 
States  to  make  soap  with. 

Salisburv,  I9tli  Januarv,  l!)l>.S.  -       -^         /-  Z^^,   C,^^^,' ,  m  *c/'    i^'-"  -^   "^  , 
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